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On his release, and after an absence of |. 


eight months, Stephen Crisp returned home, 
carrying with him the same desire that had 
been entertained on his first religious jour- 
ney,—‘ the hope of being freed from this 
kind of service,” “for I found” he contin- 
ues “the work every day more weighty than 
other, and many false spirits were rising up, 
in the likeness of truth, and trying by a 
pretense of holiness and obedience, to deceive 
and ensnare the simple.” 

As on former occasions, he turned to the 
source of all spiritual ability, craving the 
power of discernment, and an understanding 
to comprehend the snares of the enemy, that 
he might be a help to the weak. And here 
again he found exercise and sorrow; for 
there were those who judged his fervency and 
zeal, for the preservation of the church, 
“from that contradictious spirit which had 
arisen,” to be needless and uncalled-for. But 
in meekness and patience he was “ kept out 
of the warring and striving mind” “though 
he writes “I often wounded with the 
weapon God had given me, yet not those 
whom I knew to be fellow-servants, but those 
who pretended they were such, while they 
camel and promoted another interest.” 
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“The eyes of many were opened and they 
came to see the end of that, which had been 
the troubler of Israel, and peace, and unity, 
and true love were restored in all our bord- 


”» 
° 


ers 


It appears from the above extract that at 
this time there were those who had joined 
themselves to Friends, who went not with 
them in true singleness of heart, not being 
rooted and grounded in the faith, of whom 
it may be said as of some who cast in their 
lot with the early Christians “they were false 
apostles, deceitful workers, transforming 
themselves into the apostles of Christ.” 
The motive for such profession is very 
obscure, if it can be traced at all, since 
to openly espouse the doctrines of the 
Society were to pass beyond the protection 
of the law, and become a victim of perse- 
cution in its most aggravated forms. 


About this time he began to be more freely 
given up to the work and service of the 
ministry. 

The condition of the Church in the low 
countries (the Netherlands) weighed heavily 
upon him, and he “was moved to visit the 
seed of God” in those parts. In 1663 he 
crossed over into Holland, and cheerful] 
agen the service required of him, thoug 

e was in a strange land, and unacquainted 
with the languages, sometime through an 
interpreter, and sometimes in his own tongue 
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he was favored to declare the truth to the re- | turned his face homeward, feeling more and 
freshing of many, and the bringing back of| more the care of the church laid upon him, 
some from the error into which they had fal-| which constrained him to be diligent and 


len. 

Having accomplished this visit, to the 

ace of his own mind, he returned to Eng- 
ony but was, soon after required to go into 
the north counties, where he “labored with 
fervency and diligence along, and near by 
the sea-coast as far, and something beyond 
New-Castle.” Everywhere he found the 
Meetings flourishing and the hearts of 
Friends enlarged in love toward him. 

He seems scarcely to have reached his 
home when a great weight came upon him, 
concerning London,—heavier than he had 
ever before felt. Of his labors in that city he 
relates: “ I went up full of might and power, 
and did daily, as the Lord opened my mouth, 
and ordered me, warn them of the abomina- 
tions and wickedness that ran down among 
them like a stream.” He seems to have had 
a foreshadowing of the dreadful calamities 
that were so near, for he was very bold in 
declaring that the judgments of God were at 
hand. It was, indeed, a time of great suffer- 
ing and distress, for, added to the bitterness 
of spirit engendered by the religious intoler- 
ance that filled the whole land of England 
with misery and wretchedness, and its prisons, 
with thousands of the best men and women of 
the nation, the plague made its appearance in 
London, and the city soon became one vast 
charnel-house. The succeeding year, 1666, 
was made memorable by the great fire which 
laid so large a part of the city in ruins. It is 
no marvel that many of the persecuted ones 
looked upon these fearful calamities. as the 
expression of Divine displeasure, and held the 
rulers, and the persecuting clergy account- 
able for all the disasters that afflicted the 
nation. 

In the year 1667 Stephen Crisp went again 
into Holland, in company with Josiah Coale ; 
they spent three months in that country vis- 
iting the churches. On their return Stephen 
Crisp made another visit to Friends in the 
north of England. By reference to Sewel’s 
history I find that this journey was made 
mostly by water, as owing to the condition of 
the country all travel by land had been 
stopped. Of this journey he writes: “my 
heart being abundantly drawn out towards 
the noble seed of God in those parts, and my 
love and tenderness of heart towards them, 
made all travel and labor and perils easy ; 
because I still saw the tender plants of my 
Heavenly Father in a thriving condition, and 
I felt the virtue of life daily springing in me, 
which was given me to water the heritage 
and garden of God.” 

As soon as he had fulfilled his mission he 


prompt that he might serve his generation 
and be clear of the blood of all men, which 
he found “ to be no easy task.” 

The two succeeding years were spent in 
traveling to and fro, from country to country, 
the presence and power of the Lord accom- 
panying him. ‘This obedience was now “ not 
of constraint, but of a willing mind,” feeling 
himself released from the cares of this life, he 
counted his service a freedom, having learned 
to cast all his cares upon Him who had ap- 
pointed him to the work. 

We find him turning his face towards the 
Church in the low countries again, where 
new Meetings had been established, and a 
“Men’s Meeting” set up. This visit was 
more satisfaetory, in that he had learned their 
language, and was able to declare, in their 
own tongue “ the things God had committed 
unto him.” Passing through Holland, Fries- 
land and Groningen, he extended his journey 
into Germany in the Fourth month (1669). 
Of this visit he records: “I met with many 
perils and dangers, by reason of the horrible 
darkness, cruelty and superstitions of those 
lands through which I traveled so that 
sometimes it was as if my life were in my 
hands to offer up for my testimony, but the 
Lord preserved me and brought me upon the 
14th of the month to Creisheim, near 
Worms.” Here he found many who in 
great tribulation and suffering had held to 
the testimonies of truth for about ten years. 
They received him gladly, and his labor 
among them was “as dew upon the tender 
rass.” 

“Five good meetings” were held at this 
place, many were convinced, and Friends 
were established in the faith. It was just in 
an hour of temptation and sore trial that 
Stephen Crisp had been sent among them. 
The prince or Palsgrave had imposed a fine 
of four rix dollars a year for each family, for 
attending their Meetings. As, for conscience 
sake, they could not pay the fine, execution- 
ers were sent to seize upon their goods, which 
were taken away, and though treble the value 
of the fine was taken they were not cast 
down, counting it joy to be accounted worthy 
to suffer for Him who had called them to the 
knowledge of the blessed truth. 

From Creisheim he went to Heidelberg, 
and had an interview with the prince elector, 
Charles Ludwick, in regard to the cruel per- 
secutions endured by his brethren. The 
prince heard him with great friendliness, and 


which were afterwards fulfilled. 


made several promises in their favor, some of 


I find among the published letters of this # 
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fearless champion one addressed to the prin- 
cess Elizabeth,,in which he refers to the inter- 
view had with her brother Charles, and lam- 
ents that his counsel was not heeded. 

Having finished his work in Germany he 
returned home through Holland, holding 
meetings as before. Everywhere the meet- 
ings were very large, many strangers flocking 
in; he found great openness among the 
people, and was able to speak in their own 
language. 

“Towards the latter end of the year,” he 
writes “I left them to the word of grace they 
had received of God, which was able to keep 
them, and came over to England.” 

He had long desired to visit the churches 
in the western part of England, and we find 
him journeying to London first; from there 
through Berkshire and Wiltshire, holding 
“many precious meetings,” and thence to 
Bristol, where he found a people among whom 
his soul “ was greatly refreshed.” Here he 
tarried one week, and enjoyed “the true fel- 
lowship of the Eternal Power.” 

With Samuel Cater for a companion he 
traveled that winter through England as far 
as Land’s End, and along the coast to Ports- 
mouth, and returned through London to Col- 
chester. This journey was accomplished to 
the mutual comfort of all. It was a glad 
home-welcome that awaited our friend. The 
hearts of his brethren were made to rejoice 
that he had been preserved through all the 
dangers and perils that beset his journey- 
ings. 

The year 1670 opens with gloomy pros- 
pects for Stephen Crisp. At an appointed 
meeting held at Chelmandisten he is be- 
trayed by a priest, who, two years before, had 
been the means of his imprisonment, and he 
is committed to Ipswich jail, under the “ Con- 
venticle” act, a statute of King Charles, 
which imposed a fine not exceeding five 
pounds upon any person convicted of a con- 
venticle, or to lie in prison not exceeding 
three months.” 

At the expiration of the time specified 
he was released, and being drawn forth in 
the love of God, he again crossed into Hol- 
land, about the Fifth month, and labored in 
the gospel many weeks, to the refreshing of 
his own soul, the overflowings of his cup 
making many glad. Thence, in the Seventh 
month, he continued his journey eastward, 
into the lower parts of Germany, and the 
borders of Denmark and Sweden, where he 
found ‘darkness and wickedness greatly to 
prevail. 

He had Peter Hendricks for companion. 
They were as signs and wonders to the 
people, because of their manners and con- 
versation ; sometimes they distributed books 





and Friends’ papers, and though the rage of 
many kindled against them, they pursued 
their way in safety, and had a prosperous 


journey. 


They went to Hamburg, and held a first 
day Meeting with those that were convinced, 
from there, after traveling two days (70 
miles) they reached Frederickstadt, where 
they found Friends assembled in a mid- 
week meeting, and were joyfully received. 
Several large meetings were held, and great 
openness to hear and accept the gospel as 
preached by them, was manifested. 

Many of the teachers and professors of 
religion of the city, expressed a desire to 
have a discussion with them, which was 
agreed to, and about fifty came together to 
hear the disputation which lasted for a 
couple of hours. “The power of God was 
with our friends, and their opponents were 
divided. Many of the chief people of the 
city attended the appointed meetings, and 
the doctrines preached, were received with 
much tenderness. 

In following our friend through his con- 
stant and unflagging service, as a minister of 
the gospel of Christ, one is impressed with 
the similarity of his labors and experiences to 
those of the apostle Paul, especially do we 
recur to that zealous apostle in connection 
with the departure from Frederickstadt. 
“On the Second day of the week,” he writes 
“we met together early in the morning, and 
committed each other to God, with prayer 
and supplication; and they accompanied us 
to the Jider, which runneth by the city, and 
there we parted in that love which never 
changeth, and set our faces again towards 
Hamburg, whither we came safely the next 
day; and after we had visited Friends there, 
we took boat and came over the Elbe, and 
so to Embden.” 

Concluded next week. 


———48 


WE forget that there are no small things; 
that life is a school in which every work, ev- 
ery duty, every opportunity, however insig- 
nificant it may be to us at the moment, is a 
lesson, the learning or the neglect of which 
means just so much loss or gain in character. 
The man who is faithful in each day’s work 
stores up in himself each day that reserved 
force of habit and character which makes 
him equal to those unexpected emergencies 
which any hour or moment may bring. Small 
opportunities faithfully used are rounds by 
which we mount to greater ones, and the true 
way to broaden life is not by idly gazing 
around the horizon in search of some larger 
field, but by doing with all one’s heart and 
soul the things that lie next one.— Christian 
Union. 
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“ AND WISHED FOR DAY.” 
Acts 27—29. 


These words are from the curious and un- 
questionably faithful narrative of Paul’s and 
his companions’ shipwreck off the Island of 
Malta, on their way to Rome, whither Paul 
was bound as prisoner, on his own appeal to 
the imperial court. 

Apart from the high personality concerned 
in it, the narrative is markworthy as a pic- 
ture of ancient manners, and as perhaps the 
best report extant of the state of navigation 
in that day. The story of a voyage from 
Cesarea in Palestine to Puteoli in the Bay of 
Naples, in the middle of the first century, is 
a literary curiosity which, if just discovered 
in some old manuscript, would be eagerly 
studied by the learned. 

In the course of this voyage in a ship con- 
taining not far from three hundred souls, 
when drifting one night before a strong gale 
in the sea of “ Adria,” the voyagers found 
themselves rapidly shoaling their water, and 
in imminent danger of running ashore on 
some unknown coast, In this emergency, we 
read, “they cast four anchors out of the stern, 
and wished for day.” 

I well remember that when, as a child of 
nine years, I studied the Greek Testament 
with a venerated teacher, the late Dr. Gilman, 
of Charleston, the good man called my atten- 
tion to the beautiful simplicity of that expres- 
sion, “they wished it would be day.” The 
a thus impressed on the mind of the boy 

as often recurred to me in riper years, with 
many applications both of its literary and its 
moral import. I have often contrasted its 
sublime brevity, its calm and continent tone, 
with the labored descriptions and tumid phrase 
of so many modern writers who, not content 
with stating the fact or the feeling they have 
to present, give all its reflections and refrac- 
tions, the coloring it takes in their conception, 
and ransack the vocabulary for fitting terms 
by which to effect a sensation equal to the 
theme. Think how such a one would agonize 
in recounting a scene like this,—how he would 
dilate on the racking suspense, the tortures of 
expectation endured by that storm-tossed com- 
pany through the weary hours of a night 
which threatened instant destruction, on the 
momentary dread of the shock which should 
shatter the frail bark and engulf her devoted 
crew, on the angry billows that hungered for 
their prey, on the vision strained to catch the 
first glimpse of returning dawn, etc.,—all 
which the writer of the Acts conveys in the 
single phrase, “ And wished for day,” leaving 
to the reader’s imagination to conceive what, 
after all, no language can paint, nor over- 
whelming him with a flood of words which 


arrest instead of stimulate the action of the 
mind. 

Such is the rhetoric of the “ Acts,” a book 
which recounts in a few pages some of the 
greatest events that have ever happened on 
this planet, and some of the sublimest situa- 
tions ever witnessed by man. A severe sim- 
plicity pervades the story, the tone is uni- 
formly calm and even; there is no heat, no 
swell, no straining to place the characters and 
objects in a striking light, no aiming at effect, 
no magnifying or eulogizing of the champions 
of the gospel, no denunciation of their adver- 
saries, no partisanship, no attempt to enlist 
the sympathy of the reader. The events are 
given without note or comment. There are 
the facts. The reflections you may make to 
suit yourself. 

To return to the phrase, “ They wished for 
day.” How often in human life that wish re- 
curs, the wish for day in its literal or its met- 
aphorical sense,—light to the bodily eye or a 
day of redemption and consolation to the over- 
burdened suffering soul. How nany voyagers 
since Paul, in dark, tempestuous nights, be- 
twixt the horrors of a raging sea and a lee 
shore, having done all that in them lay to 
guard themselves from impending danger, 
have sat down powerless, and wished for day. 
How many a benighted wayfarer in lonely 
and uncertain paths, how many a weary 
watcher by the bed of the sick, how many a 
sentinel pacing his round, benumbed with 
cold, how many a soldier left bleeding on the 
field when the battle and the day were done, 
how many a dweller amid Arctic snows, where 
the sun dips down for a night of months, has 
longed with intense desire for returning light. 
The psalmist makes this particular longing 
the type of all intense desire,—“ My soul 
waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning ; I say, more than they 
that watch for the morning.” 

The alternation of day and night is felt to 
bea merciful provision of nature for the needs 
of body and mind. Unbroken day would dry 
up the spirit and exhaust the energies of life. 
We need the relief of darkness and inaction. 
The harder the life, the greater that need. 
The child to whom life is a holiday regrets 
the setting sun; but “a servant,” says Job, 
“desireth the shadow, and the hireling look- 
eth for the end of his work.” When the night 
therefore fails of its legitimate function, when 
rest is denied, is become impossible, then dark- 
ness becomes an intolerable burden. And so 
most pathetically Job continues, painting for 
all time the sufferer’s unrest, “ Wearisome 
nights are appointed unto me. When I lie 
down, | say, When shall I arise and the night 
be gone? I am full of tossings to and fro, 
unto the dawning of the day.” 
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There is a night which is not determined 
by sunrise and sunset, nor measured by 
watches of human appointment; a night 
which confounds in one gloom the hours of 
sunlight with those of natural darkness, and 
often invests the former with a darkness 
deeper than nature knows—the night of sor-| meaning and to blessed ends. Let us try 
row. What life that reaches but half the ac-| to believe that unchanging prosperity is no 
cepted term has not at some time been over-| no more conducive to the health of the soul 
taken with it, has not been overshadowed and | than unintermitted day is conducive to the 
engulfed by it! Who has not passed through | health of the body. Evil when present seems 
seasons of depression and gloom, when the| a needless interruption of the peaceful flow of 
world to his vision was a hopeless blank, when | life, a sharp sword thrust in without purpose 
the brightest sky was lead and the greenest | and without mercy between us and our joys. 
landscape a waste, and life a burden and dis-| But let any one look back on his past life 
gust; when the night which might bring tem-| and see if there is one disappointment, one 
porary oblivion was better than the day, and | painful experience, that has not brought its 
returning day, as it called him back to a| blessing, if in no other way, by the contrast it 
world of death, was new night to the mind ;| furnished to the good which succeeded. . . . 
when the sunken and submerged spirit, with} And day comes with its revelations and re- 
the feeling that all the waves and billows had | liefs, its new vigor and newness of life, as the 
gone over it, seemed to itself powerless to con- | natural day, in due season, replaces the long- 
tend with the flood, and, with longing more | est, darkest, heaviest night. Day came to the 
intense than that of Paul and his companions, | seamen in that night-foundered ship which 
“driven up and down in Adria,” wished for| bore the apostle on his destined way. It 
day. brought deliverance to every soul in that com- 

That we are not to have and enjoy forever, | pany, although the ship ran aground and 
that suffering is a necessary ingredient of life, | “ was broken with the violence of the waves.” 
is a lesson which cannot be learned too soon. | It comes at length, though long delayed, to 
“The morning cometh, and also the night.” | the ice-bound voyager in Arctic seas, whose 
The pleasures of youth, the joy of success, the | eyes for months have not beheld the face of 
tongue of fame, whatever charms the senses| the sun. And the moral day, the day of con- 
or cheers the heart, is a flower whose root is|solation, of compensation, comes at length to 
ever in its grave. Alternate giving and taking | all who sit in the shadow of affliction, to all 
is the course of Providence, alternation of joy | whose heart is darkened with grief, to all who 
and pain is the lot of man. There is no ex-| are troubled and sorely tried. No man goes 
emption from the universal doom. It is given | mourning all his days; though days of heavi- 
to no child of man to pass through life unac-| ness and wearisome nights, in the order of 
quainted with grief. Loss and pain.are ap-|God’s providence, are appointed for all. 
pointed for all. ‘There are some who seem to| When a great calamity overtakes us, we 
be exceptionally fortunate and blest. Do not | think, in our first transport and confusion of 
believe that they are exempt; that the suffer-| spirit, we shall never be happy again, and 
ings which do not appear do not, therefore, | perhaps, in our rebellious mood and strong re- 
exist. The nearer we come to our fellow-men, | sistance to God’s chastening, resolve that 
the more we find them troubled and tried. | nothing shall tempt us to believe any more in 
The most fortunate have some private sorrows | life and joy. We embrace grief as our chosen 
which ask no sympathy and know no relief, | companion, and refuse to be comforted. “ Sis- 
which are kept from the common eye like the | ter Sorrow, sit beside me!” But life and joy 
miser’s gold, to be told over and brooded over | are strong, and life without some portion of 
in lonely hours and secret places. joy cannot long subsist. The grieved and an- 

Evil is a fixed fact; the seeds of it are sown | gered child hides his face in his hands, and 
thick among all the choicest flowers of life. | will not look into his mother’s eyes, and spurns 
It ripens with fatal luxuriance where the | her proffered caress; but the mother, with ju- 
smiles of heaven shine most beniynly. It| dicious alteratives and wise adaptation to the 
treads on the heels of abundance, it follows in | childish mood, surprising his attention and 
the wake of success, it waits on youth and | diverting his thought from himself, at last 
health, it is bound up with the choicest trea-| prevails. The little recusant first peeps from 
sures of the heart. It comes in the form of Ris covert, then withdraws the blockade of the 
disease, racking the body with aches and | uplifted arm, and gradually surrenders and 
pains; it comes in losses and reverses of for-| breaks into smiles. So the great Mother Na- 
tune, dissipating substance and threatening | ture, or so the Divine Comforter, prevails at 
want; it comes in bereavements and disap-| last over all the obstinacy of cherished grief. 


pointments, in trials of the affections invading 
the family circle and casting us out there 
where we had garnered up our heart, where 
either we “ must live or bear no life.” Some- 
how, at sometime, it inevitably comes. Let 
us try to belieye that it comes with wise 
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Life and joy are strong; consolation will 
gradually steal into the heart. “The light of 
smiles will beam again from lids that now 
overflow with tears.” 

The heart is rich in resources and medicinal 
virtues and recuperative powers, and is sel- 
dom crushed beyond recovery while life en- 
dures. Where one flower withers, another 
springs in its place. When one fountain is 
dried up, another gushes and fertilizes and 
makes glad the heart. Cherished possessions 
are rent from us, but new and better treasures 
are amassed. Old comforts perish, but the 
Comforter is always near; and, though hope 
after hope is extinguished, hope springs eter- 
nal in the breast. We cannot wear sackcloth 
all our years. The wished-for day of conso- 
tation comes to all who mourn, to all who are 
tried, if not in the way of restoration and es- 
cape, then in the way of resignation and the 
peace “that passeth understanding” which 
resignation brings. Every one in battling 
with adversity uses the means which Provi- 
dence has placed in his power. When our 
vessel is stranded, we all seek safety in the 
way in which instinct prompts, or necessity 
compels, or wisdom or religion dictates. Some 
seize a plank from the wreck, and endeavor 
to secure themselves with a remnant of their 
fortunes. Some join hands and find support 
in mutual counsel and consolation. Some 
beat the waves with desperate strength, and 
find forgetfulness in activity. And some 
yield themselves up with passive endurance, 
and float with their face toward heaven, till 
heaven shall send them succor. The last 
method, if it does not always bring deliver- 
ance, will always bring peace—the peace 
which springs from perfect trust........ 

The day of redemption comes to all. There 
is no situation in human life that can shut it 
out. Imagine a condition the most forlorn 
the mind can conceive—the case of a prisoner 
immured for life in a solitary cell. The first 
feeling of one so doomed would be utter des- 
pair. But, if life can withstand the pressure, 
if the light of the mind go not out in idiocy 
or madness, the day even there will dawn at 
last. The wretch, cut off from the world and 
all hope of redemption from without, would 
be thrown upon himself, upon the inner world 
of the mind. And there he would find what 
all find who seriously commune with their 
own heart—the presence of that God whom 
no prison can exclude, and with whom no 
edict can forbid communication. And though 
the God so found might seem at first a merci- 
less, pitiless power, seeing he could leave a hu- 
man being so forlorn, persistent thought and 
the teachings of the spirit would correct that 
judgment, would disentangle the tough knot of 
fate; and then the presence of that sole com- 


panion would dispense a delicious solace, 
would people the deep solitude with holy, 
happy thoughts, would supplement the shriv- 
eled world of the dungeon with his own suf- 
ficiency, would give the freedom which man 
had denied, would pierce the solid walls with 
heavenly transparencies, and shed exceeding 
day on the soul. No mischance can close 
against us the door of prayer. Wherever we 
may be, into whatever deepest abyss of sor- 
row we may be thrown prostrate and bleed- 
ing, it needs but an effort of thought, and we 
rest in the bosom of the Father and feel our- 
selves girt about with his protection as with 
a garment. We think of Omnipotence, and 
our weakness is made strength ; of unerring 
wisdom, and perplexity is no more; of infi- 
nite love, and sorrow is blessing. 

Rightly considered, the wish for day is the 
deepest, dearest wish of the human heart. 
For is not all that is dearestjin life symbol- 
ized by it? Day is victory, day is redemp- 
tion. Freedom, action, aspiration, growth, 
guidance, courage, safety, health, belong to 
the day. Limitation, bondage, obstruction, 
danger, fear, disease, are children of the night. 
The author of the Book of Revelation, de- 
picting the city of God, the New Jerusalem of 
Christian expectation which he saw in his 
vision, says, ‘‘ There shall be no night there.” 
Mortal infirmity bound to an intermittent, 
spasmodic life, requires alternation of light 
with shade, requires intervals of darkness, tem- 
porary oblivion, temporary death. But the 
new-born spirit braced by the air of heaven 
is figured capable of eternal noon. Eyes 
without heaviness, action without weariness, 
fruition without satiety, life deepening as it 
flows into life more abundant, are supposed 
to be the habit of the heavenly world, and 
that vision of the seer from age to age has 
been the mark and prize of Christian faith. 
Of life and light, faith fears no excess. But 
who can bear the thought of eternal night? 
Who so surfeited with day as to face, without 
a pang, the idea of sinking down, down, into 
endless darkness and dreamless sleep? To 
the wish for day all hearts respond. In the 
universality of that wish lies a presage of im- 
mortality. Well, then, may our faith in the 
day be as broad as our desire! Next to faith 
in God, no faith is more essential than faith 
in to-morrow, faith that no night can ever fall 
that shall not bear a morrow in its train, that 
even the great night that bounds our earthly 
days itself is bounded by a morrow that is not 
of this world.—From a discourse by F. H. 
Hedge, in the Christian Register. 





Wao is the great man? He who patiently 
endures injury and maintains a blameless 
life—he is a man indeed.— Buddha. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE RIGHTEOUS SHALL BE HAD IN EVER- 
LASTING REMEMBRANCE.” 


To trace the line of worthies who have 
maintained their uprightness “through evil 
report and good report,” holding fast their 
integrity under all circumstances, is indeed a 
delightful employment. 

Beginning with Abel and following through 
the record of Scripture, and the biographies 
of the pure and good down to our own time, 
we find the righteous fortified by a fixed and 
settled reliance upon truth itself, and confi- 
dent of Divine support, they are firm as the 
everlasting hills. 

Who can pass'through life in this beautiful 
world and not see displayed throughout the 
universe the same Divine Power that pre- 
serves the soul in its integrity, and with the 
same certainty, that the outward and visible 
is maintained ? 

And shall we not from the inner depths of 
our own conscious existence admire the order 
established in the beginning, never to be re- 
versed—day and night, summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest ? 

Let us teach our children and our chil- 
dren’s children to venerate the Author of that 
law, giving unto Him the honor due His holy 
name. 

O! the sweet invitation, “Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden; take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find 
rest to your souls.” 

Let us accept the offer and willingly bear 
the yoke, that we may be had in everlasting 


remembrance. SarAH Hunt. 
Fourth month, 1882. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BENJAMIN F. STARR. 


I have thought the memory of our beloved 
Friend, Benjamin F. Starr, who departed this 
life on the 26th of First month, 1882, in the 
63d year of his age, was worthy of more than 
a passing notice. 

His example through life was of no ordi- 
nary value. Early impressed with a sense 
of right, he was careful in all his business af- 
fairs to do unto others as he would have them 
do unto him, thereby securing the respect 
and love of those he employed. 

Coming to Baltimore when but sixteen 
years old to learn the trade of a carpenter, 
he felt a concern to attend week-day meet- 
ings. His employer (who was not a member) 
thought it only a notion in one so young, and 
did not encourage him. Yet he adhered 
strictly to his own convictions, and ever after 
was diligent in the attendance of all our reli- 
gious meetings whilst health permitted, and 


he and his wife felt constrained as a duty to 
take their children with them when young, 
not allowing the cares of life to interfere with 
this obligation. In the latter years of his life 
he was placed in the station of an elder, which 
he acceptably filled. On one occasion, a few 
months before his death, after giving notice 
of the funeral of a Friend at the close of a 
meeting, held at Lombard street, he felt it 
right to call the attention of the people to the 
uncertainty of our stay here, and to the ne- 
cessity of each one entering into an examina- 
tion, to see if prepared for the solemn change 
which must come upon all sooner or later— 
an exercise which brought a precious cover- 
ing over the meeting. 

Possessing a meek and quiet spirit, and un- 
obtrusive in manner, he not only endeared 
himself to those of our own Society, but to all 
with whom he had intercourse. 

It is not with a desire to exalt the creature 
that this brief tribute is offered, but to exalt 
the principle of truth, by which he was go- 
verned, and made what he was—an example 
unto others. 

May his life of purity and uprightness of 
purpose live in our hearts, and be an incen- 
tive to do likewise. 

Having a constitution not strong, his fail- 
ing health had admonished his friends that 
his stay would not be long with them. Near 
his close he remarked that his day’s work was 
done; that he had done it in the day-time; 
and thus passed quietly away. 

May his sorrowing widow and her children 
be consoled with the evidence that he was 
permitted an entrance into that city whose 
inhabitants nevermore say they are sick. 


REBECCA PRICE. 
Fourth month 19th, 1882. 





NEWSPAPER READING. 


Has any one seen a man rise up from the 
perusal of a newspaper without a yawn and 
without the invariable reply on being asked, 
What is it? “Nothing at all.” Yet, in this 
careful reading of nothing at all, a very valu- 
able portion of our daily lives is spent. We 
are not setting our faces against newspapers. 
They have become a public necessity, and 
will go on increasing instead of diminishing. 
But what we deprecate is the large amount 
of time wasted on them. As a rule, ten 
minutes is quite enough to extract all that is 
worth extracting from a newspaper. People 
simply read on and on in the vain hope of 
finding some intellectual oasis in the dreary 
desert. Now, if half the time devoted to 
the newspapers were given to a work with 
something in it,—a work of history or science 
or general literature, a book of essays or 
reviews,—how much and how easily should 
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we increase the scope and stores of our 
knowledge! There is nothing more delight- 
ful than to meet well-bred and well-informed 
persons. The scarcity of these is, to a greater 
extent than we imagine, to be attributed to 
the general fondness for newspaper literature, 
where the information for the most part is 
crude when it is not absolutely false and 
degrading, and where good breeding must 
give place to brazen vulgarity. The effect of 
such daily reading on the mind is exhausting 
and to no purpose, while the effect of it on 
the moral sense is one of nausea and disgust, 
where it is not absolutely corrupting.— Catho- 
lic Review. 
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Tosacco.—It is such a pity that Friends, 
who have in the past kept so clear from the 
demoralizing effect of traffic in all contraband 
and injurious commodities, should now, in the 
light of experience, and with the testimony 
of chemical and medical experts broadly 
spread before the world, lend themselves to 
the demoralizing pursuit of raising tobacco. 

The true Friend can never, by any promise 
of reward or profit engage in any business 
or occupation that is injurious to his fellows ; 
the moment he steps aside, for any reason 
whatever, from the clear path of moral re- 
sponsibility to the great brotherhood, that 
moment he turns his back upon the profes- 
sion that had its beginning in the glad song 
of the Heavenly host: “On earth peace and 
good will to men.” 

One of our secular papers, commenting 
upon the large acreage to be planted this 
spring in tobacco, has the following : 


‘While it is said to be a profitable crop to 
raise, we are not able to say that it is. The 
farmer, to cultivate tobacco, must either have 
an experienced hand, or else have only a me- 
dium crop. He must put double the amount 
of labor upon it expended upon his corn or 
his potato patch, while he must erect build- 
ings in which to cure his crop, in addition to 
his already erected farm-buildings. There is 
a difference of opinion as to whether the cul- 
tivation of tobacco deteriorates the land. 
Some who have had experience testify that it 
does not exhaust the soil, although the general 
sentiment is that it does, and requires much 
rich, special expensive fertilizers to keep the 
land in proper condition. There are two 
sides to this question, aside from the demor- 
alizing effect which the haters of tobacco claim 
must follow from raising the nauseous weed. 
We have no doubt but that the same amount 
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of care, labor and expense put upon the legiti- 
mate farm products oul reap the Chester 
county farmer quite as much money at the 
end of the season as the cultivation of tobacco, 
while his land would be in better condition, 
and his conscience would have no unnecessary 
twinges of having aided in perpetuating an 
already too great evil such as the use of to- 
bacco is.”’ 





Aw InterNaTIONAL CopE.—David Dud- 
ley Field, of New York, has rendered a valu- 
able service to all civilized nations in the 
world by the preparation of a comprehensive 
volume of 712 pages, entitled “Outlines of 
an International Code.” 


This work is intended to facilitate the 
action of international congresses, and offi- 
cial conferences, in the settlement of disputed 
questions arising between nations, furnish- 
ing, for their help and guidance, a well ar- 
ranged array of cases and precedents in the 
procedure of governments and courts of the 
chief nations of Christendom in recent times. 


The statesmen and jurists who shall be 
enabled to present such a system of law and 
procedure as the nations can adopt, as the 
basis of future action in this all-important 
field, are entitled to the earnest gratitude of 
the present and of future ages. The range 
of questions, liable to cause international dif- 
ferences, is so complicated as to call into 
action the utmost talent, wisdom and know- 
ledge of the most enlightened minds; and the 
matter of precedent involves the considera- 
tion of all existing treaties and conventions 
between enlightened nations. But if, haply, 
it results that the faithful labors of statesmen 
in the cause of arbitration bring about the 
partial disarmament of nations the gain to 
humanity will be so great as to justify every 
effort. 

David Dudley Field earnestly advocates 
such partial disarmament, adducing “ as pre- 
cedents, the treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, entered into at the 
close of their last war, stipulating that 
neither should keep ships of war upon the 
great lakes which divide their respective 
territories. The treaty of Paris, also, at the 
close of the Crimean War, provided for the 
disarmament of Russia in the Black Sea.” 

It is yet believed that armies on a vastly 
diminished scale must exist, and Field sug- 





gests that as the army of the United States 
furnishes {one soldier only for every 1,300 in- 
habitants,’ the greater dangers of European 
countries might justify one soldier for every 
1,000 of the general population. All further 
provision for home defence, he recommends, 
should consist of the citizens themselves, 
properly trained for the service. He further 
recommends “that on the occurrence of any, 
or every, international dispute, there shall, 
as a matter of course, be immediately ap- 
pointed a Joint High Commission, consisting 
of ten commissioners (five to be named by 
each contending government), who shall 
meet together, discuss the differences, and, 
within six months after their appointment, 
report the result to the nations respectively 
appointing them. Doubtless, in most cases, 
such a commission would be able to secure a 
pacific solution of the question submitted to 
it. The few months’ delay wouid also, in it- 
self, materially tend to cool down irritation 
and to aid a thoughtful and sensible issue.” 


But in case a satisfactory decision fails to 
be reached, D. D. Field “ proposes that pro- 
vision shall be made for summoning an In- 
ternational High Tribunal of Arbitration. 
In order to constitute such a body, each of the 
chief nations of Christendom shall be called 
upon to furnish four names of its subjects, as 
suitable for arbitrators. The two disputing 
parties shall then, in turn, reject from this 
list, one name after another, until the total 
number is reduced to seven. The seven are 
to form the High Tribunal. Their decision 
shall be held to be conclusive. Any nation 
refusing to abide by this final award shall be 
forcibly resisted or coerced by the other na- 
tions, as a body. 


“The United States, as a Federation of 
great Commonwealths, has long adopted a 
similar plan. [t is established by the national 
Constitution, that when, between any two 
States, disputes arise which they are not able 
to settle among themselves, they shall refer 
the matter to the Federal Congress, who shall 
then nominate a list of names of three per- 
sons, frum each State of the Union, from 
which list the contending States may reject, 
in succession, one name after another, until 
the total number is reduced to seven. The 
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latter form a supreme court of final decision. 
Thus it has repeatedly happened that disputes 
between different States have been peacefully 
settled, on appeal to the Federal Court, at 
Washington.” 

Field, whilé deprecating war as an enorm- 
ous evil, remarks: 


‘*There may, indeed, be in nations as in in- 
dividuals, a stagnation and corruption worse 
than death; and war, like pestilence and 
famine, may be used by the Almighty as a 
scourge to drive them away; but that proves 
not that war is a good thing in itself, but that 
there may be things that are worse. War in 
all its aspects, has little to recommend it, and 
almost everything to condemn it. Even the 
brilliant qualities of courage and self-sacrifice, 
which it often calls forth, are more than coun- 
terbalanced by the cruelty, license and cor- 
ruption, which are its inseparable concomi- 
tants. The Franco-German War lasted but a 
few months, but it filled Germany with 
mourners, and covered France with wasted 
fields, and cities and villages battered and 
burnt. Half a year of war caused more sorrow 
and suffering than a century of peace. It is, 
therefore, to be assumed that any well-con- 
sidered scheme which promises to lessen the 
number of wars, will receive the countenance 
of all good men.”’ 


In all this, the advocates of Peace, who 
have so long plead that the sword should be 
beaten into a ploughshare, and the spear into 
a pruning-hook, must see much ground for a 
joyful hope that a better day than ever man 
has yet known may be even now dawning for 
Christendom. 





Pusuiic CHaritiEs.—The Annual Report 
of the Pennsylvania Board of Public Chari- 
ties for 1881, giving in detail the condition 
of the charitable, correctional and penal in- 
stitutions of the commonwealth, is now before 
us with its store of useful and important sta- 
tistical information. 

Among the subjects that have claimed the 
thought and care of the Board is that of the 
reception and detention of children in alms- 
houses. They believe it most lamentable that 
a considerable number of the youth of both 
sexes are permitted to grow up to maturity 
in daily association with the men and women 
who are the inmates of our almshouses; for 
being in constant contact with pauperism 
they have no opportunity to develop self-re- 
spect, and readily become criminals. They 
earnestly urge such legislation as shall forbid 
poorhouses being the place of detention for 
children between two and sixteen years. The 
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number of children remaining in alms-houses | If, by any means, the end of reforming the 
in Pennsylvania on the the 30th of Eleventh | criminal and of leading him to an amended 
month, 1881, was 1,116. useful life upon his release can be attained, 
The Board also asks legislation such as| then shall it be seen that our methods are 
will provide for the detention of insane crim- | truly Christian, and snch as the Divine Wis- 
inals where they will have the medical and | dom must approve. 
sanitary treatment their condition demands. Due timely care for the relief and employ- 
In turning the pages of this official volume | ent of the poor would prevent a large por- 
we note with deep satisfaction that in the tion of the crime which necessitates penal re- 
prisons of this State so much care is extended fuges ; and our hope is that in time such care 
toward the reformation of criminals, and their | all be far more fully extended than it has 
restoration to usefulness in the community. | ©VeT been in times past. 
This subject is one of such importance and| The temptations of extreme poverty are 
delicacy that the very best abilities and the| Very great, and to remove these temptations 
purest benevolence may well be enlisted in its | Ut of the pathway of the weak has ever been 
consideration. The zealous humanitarian | 0"¢ Of the aims of the benevolent. One of 
might be tempted by compassion to so tem- the leading causes of both poverty and crime 
per prison discipline that it would cease to be is drunkenness, and the wise and good of our 
punishment at all; or he might desise to so times see with sorrow that the majority of our 
far amend the sanitary conditions of prisons | Voters are not yet ready for the Eee 
as to increase the expenses to a degree bur- of the liquor traftic in its most objectionable 


densome to the honest and industrious tax-| form. Temptation to indulgence in intoxi- 
_payers of the State. cating beverages beset the over-wearied la- 


borer at many points, and while the tempter 
enjoys the protection of the law in his wicked 
traffic, the tempted too often sinks down, a 
convicted criminal, who must expiate sin by 
suffering. 


Reform schools and hospitals now occupy 
a large place in the care of the State, and a 
good account is rendered of the work that 
has been accomplished by these agencies. 

For the care and support of the defective 
classes are the institutions for the blind, deaf 
and dumb, and for feeble-minded children, 
These are not under State control, but re- 
ceive appropriations from the State funds 
from time to time as their necessities require. 

The minute report of the visitations to 
county jails and alms-houses frequently sug- 
gests the propriety of women being placed 
in charge of those of their own sex in these 
receptacles of vice and misfortune; or, at 
least, that women should be associated with 
the men who are entrusted with the care of 
paupers and criminals of both sexes. Women 
physicians should minister to the needs of 
women in asylums, prisons and alms-houses, 
and we believe the best and wisest men will i , 
be willing to unite with thoughtful women in ae ae = — ge 1882 
demanding an advance in this direction. We William Knight, J a Wanduany. N’ J., in 
find, too, that the arrangements for the em- | his 29th year. 


; . . PHILLIPS.—On Fourth month 16th, 1882, 
ployment of prisoners, and for their moral at West Nottingham, Cecil county, Md., after 











MARRIED. 


FIELD—GILK YSON.—On Fourth month 
11th, 1882, by Friends’ ceremony, at their res- 
idence, in Philadelphia, John A., son of Mary 
W. and the late Isaac Field, and Josephine 
Gilkyson, of Museatine, Iowa. 





DIED. 


BARNARD.—On the morning of Third 
month 24th, 1882, at her home, in Christiana, 
Lancaster county, Pa., Susanna W., wife of 
Pusey Barnard, in the 62d year of her age; a 
member and Elder of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting. 

CONROW.—On Fourth month 15th, 1882, 
at Pueblo, Colorado, William H., son of the 
late Thornton Conrow, of Philadelphia. 

EVANS.—On Fourth mo. 21st, 1882, Louisa 
A. Evans, widow of John C. Evans, in the 
83d year of her age; a minister of Philadel- 





and religious instruction, are often very inad- | a brief illness, of pneumonia, Anna A. Phil- 


: lips, wife of David Phillips, in her 79th year; 
oqnete. In these particulars the greatest an esteemed Elder of Nottingham Monthly 
wisdom and the utmost prudence is requisite. | Meeting. 
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RECEIPTS FOR FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS SINCE 
THIRD MONTH 2D. 


Deals P. Withatie, Th. Yecescessccccese ceseveees $25 00 
Bi BT cccscacsenssuadsthbeivchecessedsextacereaces 50 00 
Lydia Seal, Wilmington................ccc0ee 10 00 
B. B. Pedrick, Salem ..........:cccccsese cessssess 5 00 
Ri, Miicinihas pesacunabensssanea becsenbicatsuscasiweadusuneos 10 00 

$100 00 


Fourth mo. 22d, 1882. 


For Wilmer Walton, Kansas. 


WE WN . WMS escivnssvécciccsesnsscccccsacebexea’ $5 00 
H. C. Davis, Warminster................+..0000 3 00 
$8 00 


Fourth mo, 22d, 1882. 
HENRY M. LAING, Treas. 
30 N. Third street. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


During these capricious and early spring 
days, I have been interested in observing, at 
intervals, the strange behavior and move- 
ments of some minute plants, which have 
been living in a glass jar of water in my room 
window. Botanists name the plant Volvoz 
globator. It is a fresh-water alge, without 
leaf, or stem, or root, or vessel of any kind. 
Just large enough to be seen by a good, un- 
assisted eye in a proper light, and measuring 
therefore from the one-thirtieth, down to the 
one-seventieth of an inch in diameter. Each 
plant is a perfectly-formed hollow sphere, 
slightly green in color, and is quite active in 
its movements. Many people now are aware 
that motion in the plant world is almost as 
common as it is among animals. Still it is 
very suggestive and interesting to see thou- 
sands of individual plants sailing about in 
the clear water, like whole navies of little 
ships, propelled and guided by forces which 
are not always apparent to us. 

Each one of our little plants has a double 
movement. It advances through the water 
from place to place, and, at the same time, it 
revolves around its own axis, looking as 
though it were hurled through the clear 
water, like some wandering planet that had 
forsaken its appointed course in the sky, and 
was now obeying some mysterious but erratic 
force. Moreover, on looking very carefully 
we may often see a second generation of 
daughter plants within the hollow sphere of 
the parent, and each one of these interior 
children also can be seen slowly revolving 
around its own axis like the parent plant, 
thus presenting a sight of surpassing beauty 
and interest, the analogue of which is not 
seen elsewhere in the vegetable kingdom. 

There were many thousands of these plants 
in my jar of water, and as I observed ajregu- 


ments, it became a matter of interest to ascer- 
tain the cause of that uniform motion, 
if possible. When the sun’s rays fall upon a 
glass jar filled with water, the cylindrical 
form of the vessel acts like a lens, and.the 
light is brought to an imperfect focus between 
the centre of the jar and the surface farthest 
from the light. By concentration of the sun’s 


; rays in that region of the water, the tempera- 


ture also rises, and an upward current is 
formed along which the water at the bottom 
passes towards the top, and then descends 
along the cooler surface of the jar which is 
turned from the light. That these ascending 
and descending currents were set in motion 
after the sun had been shining for a time on 
the water I could see by the numerous inor- 
ganic particles which were carried along in 
them. Before the sun fell upon the jar, the 
little plants were evenly distributed over 
the bottom of the vessel, but as his rays came 
round and fell upon the water and heated it 
near the focus, the little spheres were sucked 
up in the rising current, and reaching the top 
of the water they gracefully streamed over 
with the onflowing current and descended 
along the cooler side of the jar away from 
the light. This circulation and apparently 
voluntary movement continued until the sun 
declined, when they all settled again to the 
bottom of the water. This was a very beau- 
tiful and interesting procession of vegetable 
forms controlled entirely by physical causes 
external to the plants, although each one had 
numerous motile organs capable of turning 
them rapidly around. 

Let us now place one of these vegetable 
spheres under a good microscope, allowing it 
meanwhile liberty of motion. How grace- 
fully it does spin through the resistless water. 
Why must that mysterious power which we 
call life, forever drive its helpless possessor 
through the weary cycle of reproduction and 
of endless change? May we never halt even 
once, in this imperial march of physical neces- 
sity? May we not rest our weary feet, even 
for a moment, on some green and Lethean 
shore? Never. 

A close inspection shows numerous cilia, 
two together, placed at very regular intervals 
over the plant. These cilia are in constant 
action, and are the real locomotive organs. 
They arise from little green spots of chloro- 
phyll, and every such green spot is surrounded 
by a perfectly clear membranous border, 
which unites with similar bordered neighbor- 
ing spots, and in this way, by the lateral 
union, of many cells, the coat of the hollow 
sphere is made up. The junction of the cells 
is marked by straight lines which map out 
the whole plant into regular pentagonal or 


lar uniformity in the direction of their move- | hexagonal cells, and each one of these green 
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ciliated bodies is an individual plant, so that 
our rolling volvox is only a united colony of 
little photophytes, spheroidal in ultimate 
form and hollow, thus marvelously adapted 
to be the protecting nurse, for a time, for the 
new generations which find an ocean, ready 
formed within the parent plant. 

In the early development of these spheres, 
the green spots often are in contact, or con- 
nected by slender threads of living matter 
* with each other. As growth advances the 
chlorophyll contracts into separate cells while 
their margins grow out, and all remaining 
united, the entire organization is formed. 
One cell, however, may be discovered in each 
plant, which has quite dissimilar life activi- 
ties from all the others. This one cell quickly 
divides into two, four, eight or more segments 
—always an even number—and each growing 
segment becomes a new volvox, which soon 
is liberated and {is found spinning around 
within the parent, until the new generation 
becomes too large to be longer accommodated, 
when they perforate the maternal mansion 
and swim away on their own account, them- 
selves soon to go through similar stages of 
multiplication. Of course there are other 
means of increase among even these little 
plants, but such details would not interest the 
popular reader. 

n thus noting only some of the ways of 
this beautiful plant, I desire in conclusion to 
say that no new law of growth or of multipli- 
cation was observed. The same universal 
law influencing all living things rules here 
too. I care more to know the law which has 
been from the beginning, and which this hour 
still remains unchanged, than to name genera 
or species. Things change and pass away. 
They are only temporary emblems of the 
divine unseen; but the intelligence which 
embraces all things is unchanging and ever- 
lasting, and points always to something which 
is beyond human vision. J.G 

Fourth mo., 1882. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, F. R. 8. 
1809—1882. 

The decease of Charles Robert Darwin, the 
eminent English naturalist and philosopher, 
at the age of 73, was announced among us on 
the morning of the 21st inst. 

It may be said of this truly great man 
that he stood pre-eminent among the students 
and scholars of his time, and that his name 
was probably more widely known and his 
—— more studied than those of any other 

nglish-speaking philosopher and author. 
His original researches and his most careful 
and candid examination of the researches and 
views of other naturalists, entitle him to the 


veneration of all lovers of truth, and will give 
him an honored place in the annals of Na- 
tural science, and among those who have fear- 
lessly inquired into the sublimest mysteries of 
the works of the Great Creator. 

He was born at Shrewsbury, England, 
12th of Second month, 1809, being the son of 
Robert Waring Darwin, M. D., and grand- 
son of the celebrated Erasmus Darwin, poet, 
philanthropist and physician, of Litchfield, 
whbtse literary works, “The Botanic Garden,” 
“Temple of Nature,” “ Zoonomia,” and “ Or- 
igin of Society,” once had an important place 
in current literature. His mother was a 
daughter of Josiah Wedgewood, the modern 
founder of the English pottery manufactory. 
He had the advantage of the best and high- 
est educational training which the schools 
and the colleges of his country could give, 
graduating B. A. from Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge in 1832, and taking the degree of M. A. 
in 1837. 

Charles Darwin’s natural aptitude for the 
study of Natural Science was recognized by 
his early instructors—the Professor of Botany 
at Cambridge recommending him to the at- 
tention of the Lords of the Admiralty in 1831, 
when a naturalist was to be chosen to accom- 
pany the second surveying expedition of H. 
M. 8. “ Beagle” in the Southern Seas. 

The first expedition, that of the Adventure 
and Beagle (1826-30), had explored the coasts 
of Patagonia. The Beagle, which sailed again 
December 27, 1831, and returned to England 
October 22, 1836, made a scientific circum- 
navigation of the globe. Darwin served with- 
out salary and partly paid his own expenses 
on condition that he should have the entire 
disposal of his zoological, botanical and geo- 
logical collections. On returning to England 
he published a “ Journal of Researches into 
the Geology and Natural History” of the va- 
rious countries he had visited. 

This work, known as the “ Voyage of a 
Naturalist round the World,” obtained great 
and deserved popularity. “The author,” 
says the London Quarterly Review of Twelfth 
month, 1839, “is a first-rate landscape painter 
with the pen, and the dreariest solitudes are 
made to teem with interest.” Since that time 
Darwin has prosecuted his scientific investi- 
gations in England, and for many years past 
he has resided near Farnborough in Kent, hav- 
ing married in 1831 his cousin Emma Wedge- 
wood, by whom he had a large family. 

In addition to numerous essays on scientific 
subjects, Darwin wrote many treatises of per- 
manent value and interest as the years of his 
life passed by. 

One of the most important of these is his 
Monograph of the Family Cirripedia (which 
includes the Barnacle), which was published 
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1851-53. “The Origin of Species by means 
of Natural Selection” was published in 1859. 
Of this work, the Edinburg Review for Fourth 
month, 1860, says, “it was perused with avid- 
ity, not only by professional naturalists, but 
by the far wider intellectual class which now 
takes interest in the higher generalizations of 
all the sciences. The same pleasing style 
which marked his earliest work, and a certain 
artistic disposition and sequence of arguments 
have recalled the attention of thinking men 
to the hypothesis of the inconstancy and 
transmutation of species.” “It has gone 
through several editions in England, and 
has been translated into French, German, 
Italian, Spanish and other European lan- 
guages, and has given rise to much contro- 
versy. In this bold and ingenious essay he 
propounded his famous philosophical theory, 
of which the main proposition is that all the 
various forms of vegetable and animal life, 
past or present, have been produced by a se- 
ries of gradual changes in natural descent 
from parents to offspring. According to him 
all the animals, beasts, birds, reptiles, insects, 
fishes and zoophytes, have descended from at 
most four or five progenitors; all the plants 
from no greater number. Darwin’s recent 
works have had for their object the supplying 
the data on which he founded his conclusions. 
A ‘Treatise on the Fertilization of Orchids,’ 
published in 1862, was followed by ‘ Domes- 
ticated Animals and Cultivated Plants; or, 
the Principles of Variation, Inheritance, Re- 
version, Crossing, Interbreeding and Selec- 
tion under Domestication,’ in 1867. In 1871 
he published the ‘ Descent of Man and Selec- 
tion in Relation to Sex,’ 2 volumes, a new 
edition of which was published in 1874 in one 
volume with large additions. In this work 
the author infers that ‘ man is descended from 
a hairy quadruped furnished with a tail and 
pointed ears, probably arboreal in its habits.’ 
His more recent publications are ‘The Ex- 
pression of the Emotions in Man and Ani- 
mals, 1872; ‘Movements and Habits of 
Climbing Plants,’ 2d edition, 1875 ; ‘ Insect- 
ivorous Plants,’ 1875; ‘Cross and Self-fertil- 
ization in the Vegetable Kingdom,’ 1876; 
and ‘ Different Forms of Flowers in Plants of 
the Same Species,’ 1877.” 

He passes from life crowned with many 
honors at the hands of his fellow-men. We 
believe that the number of those who dreaded 
such faithful and searching study of nature 
as his lest it should unsettle men’s faith in 
the Divine Verities on which the moral and 
religious life are grounded, has steadily de- 
creased as time has advanced and the world 
has gained wisdom, and the mind has more 
and more fully cast aside its medixval fet- 
ters. 


° 









IN MEMORIAM 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 1807-82. 


He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed and not the creed 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God 

And ample as the wants of man. 


— Unity. 





THE SWALLOW AT CRAIGENPUTTOCH. 
BY MRS. CARLYLE. 


[Carlyle’s wife, delicately reared, accom- 
plished and much admired, was condemned 
to pass seven years, childless and in bitter 
poverty, with him, morose, uncompanionable, 
exacting, at Craigenputtoch, the dreariest, 
loneliest spot in Scotland. There she wrote 
and sent to Lord Jeffery these lines] : 


To a Swaliow building under our Eaves. 


Thou too hast traveled, little fluttering thing ; 

Hast seen the world, and now thy weary wing 
Thou, too must rest. 

But much, my little bird, couldst thou but tell, 

I’d give to know why here thou lik’st so well 
To build thy nest. 


For thou hast pees fair places in thy flight ; 

A world lay all beneath thee where to light ; 
And, strange thy taste, 

Of all the varied scenes that met thine eye— 

Of all the spots for building ’neath the sky— 
To choose this waste. 


Did fortune try thee? was thy little purse 
Perchance run low, and thou, afraid of worse, 
Felt here secure? 
Ah, no! thou need’st not gold, thou happy 
one! 
Thou know’st it not. Of all God’s creatures, 
man 
Alone is poor! 


What was it then? some mystic turn of 
thought, 
Caught under German eaves, and hither 
brought, 
Marring thine eye 
For the world’s loveliness, till thou art grown 
A sober thing that dost but mope and moan 
Not knowing why 


Nay, if thy mind be sound, I need not ask, 

Since here I see thee working at thy task 
With wing and beak. 

A well-laid scheme doth that small head con- 


tain 
At which thou work’st, brave bird, with might 
and main, 
Nor more need’st seek. 


In truth, I rather take it thou hast got 
By instinct wise much sense about thy lot, 
And hast small care 
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Whether an Eden or a desert be 
Thy home so thou remain’st alive, and free 
To skim the air. 


God speed thee, pretty bird; may thy small 
t 


nes 
With little ones all in good time be blest. 
I love thee much ; 

For well thou managest that life of thine, 
While I! Oh, ask not what I do with mine! 
Would I were such! 

—The Desert. 


——_—_ ses 


IN BEHALF OF THE CHILDREN. 


Talking about children in their presence 
tends to foster undesirable traits of charac- 
ter. Who has not seen a little child glance 
up with an expression of mingled shame, dis- 
tress and timid appeal as his father thought- 
lessly detailed his misdeeds to another per- 
son? Some children are discouraged and 
others are hardened by such unwise exposure 
of their faults. On the other hand, if their 
bright sayings and doings are rehearsed in 
their hearing they will soon lose that uncon- 
scious modesty which is the charm of child- 
hood. The physical weaknesses of the little 
ones, also, are undoubtedly aggravated by 
talking about them in their hearing. More- 
over, there is much general conversation 
from which a child should be guarded. The 
little girl playing with her doil may be )ist- 
ening to every word of that gossip retailed 
in her hearing. A mother should not hesi- 
tate to say, “Children, you may go up stairs 
now,” if business unsuited to their years is to 
be discussed ; or to promptly send them from 
the room if visitors introduce any doubtful 
topic. 

The imitativeness of children may be made 
very helpful in their training. It is wonder- 
ful how easily they are taught scores of plea- 
sant household amenities by simple example. 
But are they not often reproved for doing, in 
their way, just as their elders do? We re- 
member hearing about a little boy who was 
once severely blamed by his father for being 
cross to his sister. The child being rather 
defiant under reproof was ordered from the 
room. As he reached the door he lingered a 
moment, and said, “ Papa, you don’t call it 
‘cross’ when you speak soto mamma!” A 
sad truth told in a sad way. 

Respect individual tastes and peculiarities. 
Children are not cast in the same mold, there- 
fore modify training to suit different charac- 
ters. Their individuality, properly devel- 
oped, should be preserved. In dress, food, 
occupation, amusement and study, consult 
their tastes to a proper extent. If your lit- 
tle girl shows a strong inclination to amuse 
herself with tools, instead of with dolls, why 
not gratify her? And if her brother begs 
for pencils and paint, when most boys would 


want jack-knife and marbles, don’t check, 
but wisely guide a fancy which may develop 
most happily. 

Some children are morbidly sensitive about 
their clothing. Within proper bounds gratify 
any little taste a child has about his dress, 
and do not needlessly cross his inclinations. 
Probably your children will not think half as 
much about their clothes, if they have what 
pleases them, as if they are forced to wear 
what is distasteful. 

Answer your children’s questions. Not 
necessarily at the time they ask them; nor 
should they be allowed to interrupt conver- 
sation with others. But their young minds 
bubble over with legitimate curiosity. Every- 
thing is new to them, and they are eager to 
investigate. Satisfy them when it is possible 
and judicious. A deep and full explanation 
of a subject is not needful; one or two sim- 
ple truths about it usually satisfy a child. 
Parents who keep the confidence of their 
children need not fear that they will seek 
outside help and sympathy. They naturally 
turn to father and mother with all perplex- 
ing inquiries. And if ordinarily they receive 
plain, simple answers they will be trustful 
and content with the occasional necessary re- 
ply, “Ido not know”; or, “I will explain 
that to you when you are older”; or, “Ask 
me another time, and I will tell you what 
you can understand about it.” There is no 
greater mistake than to suffer the natural 
curiosity of a child to be so baffled that he 
turns from those who should wisely satisfy 
his mind to servants, or others, who feel no 
responsibility about his training. 

Misapprehension among children is, we 
believe, more common than is generally sup- 
posed. Some statement is made in their pre- 
sence, and they receive an idea, but the 
wrong one. They hear a word or phrase, 
and repeat it, understanding little or nothing 
of its real meaning. The little girl who on 
being taken to the seashore looked around 
and, in a disappointed tone, asked, “ Where 
are the tinemies?” (the sea, and all that in 
them is) made a not unnatural mistake. Chil- 
ae are constantly falling into errors of this 

ind. 

A tiny girl in a Brooklyn Sunday school 
was heard singing the hymn _ beginning 
‘There is a green hill far away, Without a 
city wall,” and her rendering of the second 
line, “ Beyond the City Hall,” showed that 
in catching tbe sound she had taken some 
idea into mind. Awhile ago a teacher read 
to her little pupil a story in which occurred 
the sentence, “ Pizarro captured the Peruvian 
emperor and basely killed him.” The boy, 
on being asked afterwards who killed the Pe- 
ruvian emperor, promptly replied, “ Basely !” 
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Nor was the little fellow lacking in intelli- 
gence. We once heard a gentleman relate 
how, when he was a very small boy, he heard 
some one use the phrase,.“ None of your 
business.” It seemed a very curious one to 
him; and soon after, being asked at table, by 
his grandfather, if he wanted some syrup, he 
pleasantly replied, “ None of your business, 
grandpa.” He was punished for being impu- 
dent, when he had not the least idea of being 
so. A child’s mistakes and shortcomings 
should be judged from the child’s standpoint. 
He has had, for example, three or five years 
in which to learn; you, perhaps, have had 
thirty or fifty years. 

Be not discouraged about children when 
they show bad traits of character. The good 
ones must be developed. If your boy tells a 
as"wicked, teach him the beauty sud advan; |2eome Proficient. This plan hee proved 
tage of truthfulness, Sendai kee him in | ¥°"Y. agra ig tr eagpiastel” Yaeger 
sympathy with yourself, so that no fear of “sgt ro - — — — a 
blame or punishment will tempt him to con- we ps ommen . stra aa he 
cealment or deception. Loving confidence large for full justice to be given to each 
between parents and children is one of the| ohijd and we hope that more of our friends 
greatest safeguards against wrong-doing. slit alll conte — work 

Willing, respectful obedience—that essen- On the § hed b fore Chri 
tial element in family life—is best won by il me oe P . hool, ; en res 
those firm yet gentle methods which are alike he sap ame « a - a enagiss on 

yw removed from severity and lax indulgence. | °°" °UF —_ —— ee b ntartingy ae 
: The father who governs with unsympathizing maeuen, “b on =n ae - oe a 
rigor rules by fear; the mother who coaxes | “°Y as Seems: or tags, Che inline Seaine Hy 
icin chadienes dest.ost vale.ehal. Tlek children in happier circumstances than these 
before giving commands, and consider how to little ones. i 
} give them. Avoid contests. Be helpful to| Our thanks are due to the “ Northern 
the children when you see them struggling | House of Industry” for the making of 27 
with anger or evil passions which, perhaps, articles of clothing, and those friends who 
you yourself possess naturally and sometimes have also kindly offered their assistance in 
can scarcely control. How much more they | ™#king garments. 
need help at such times than mere punish-| We would encourage any one who is in- 
ment. A new thought will often turn the | terested in our work to assist the cutting-out 
obstinacy of a child, just as a little diversion | committee, which meets on Third-day at 3 
will make him forget a cut finger. P.M., in room No. 3 of the Meeting House. 
The richest heritage that parents can give| We sincerely thank the Monthly Meeting 
is a happy childhood, with tender memories | for their generous donation of fuel for the 
~ of father and mother. This will brighten the | past winter, and assure them that we heartily 
coming days when the children have gone out | appreciate this kindness. 
from tite sheltering home, will be a safeguard| With grateful acknowledgments for the 
in times of temptation and a conscious help | past and hopeful desires for the future, we 
amid the stern realities of life—Mary Mayne | will leave all in he hands of Him who said, 
in Christian Union. “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
K. M. Larne, See’y. 




































There was no report sent out for last year, 
consequently the donations for that session 
were not acknowledged. Each child, how- 
ever, received her customary Christmas re- 
membrance, with the addition of a garment, 
seventy-two of which were thus distributed. 


The twelfth session of the Penn Sewing 
School opened Eleventh month 2d, 1881, 
with 31 pupils, 21 white, 10 colored, the 
number increased until 134 names were en- 
rolled, with an average attendance of 87. 
During the winter 117 pairs of shoes have \ 
been distributed, also 335 garments; 30 gar- 
ments have been made by the pupils in the 
more advanced classes. 


The most important and effective change 
made last year has been that of grading the 
school and promoting the children as they 





Fourth mo., 1882. 


REPORT OF THE PENN SEWING SCHOOL OF 
PHILADELPHIA FOR 1881-1882. 





ITEMS. 


CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, the well-known 
scientist and author, is dead. 


THE revenue cutter Corwin, which has been 
ordered to Cape Serdze, in the Arctic Ocean, 
to bring home the officers and men of the 
burned steamer Rodgers, will probably sail 
from San Franciseo this week. 


Owing to the prevalence of small-pox 
throughout the city during the winter of 
1880-1881, the officers and friends of the 
Penn Sewing School did not deem it prudent 
to continue the school, which will account 
for the small number of pupils with which 

W we opened our last session. 
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THE steamer City of Sydney, from New 
Zealand, has arrived at San Francisco with 
300 passengers, nearly half of them Mormon 
converts, destined for Salt Lake. Many 
others were refused passage for lack of room. 

News has been received from Eastern Sibe- 
ria, by way of Irkutsk, that the United States 
ship Rodgers, which sailed from San Fran- 
cisco last summer in search of the Jeannette 
and missing whalers, has been burned and 
sunk. 


THE President of the United States has sent 
a message to Congress recommending an ap- 
propriation of $2,020,000 for restoring the Mis- 
sississippi river levees, instead of $1,010,000 
heretofore recommended for that purpose by 
the Mississippi Commission. 

THE House Postal Committee is consider- 
ing various propositions to reduce letter post- 
age. One is to reduce the half ounce rate 
from three to two cents; another is to leave 
the rate at three cents and increase the weight 
from half an ounce to one ounce. The postal 
revenues are at present exceeding the ex- 
penditures. 

A DESPATCH from London states that ‘‘ the 
Times has a violent article relative to the de- 
bate in the House of Commons last night on 
the circular regarding Mr. Clifford Lloyd. It 
recommends that, before further remedial 
measures are proposed, the agitation should 
be crushed at all costs, as it could be done in 
a couple of months, if the government were 
free from constitutional trammels which their 


adversaries never think of respecting.”’ 


On the afternoon of the 18th inst. a terrible 
cyclone swept over the town.of Brownsville, 


Saline county, Mo. The entire business por- 
tion of the town was demolished and seven 
persons were killed and between twenty and 
thirty others badly injured. The storm came 
from the southwest, and was very similar to 
the one which destroyed the town of Rich- 
mond four years ago. The cyclone was pre- 
ceded by darkness, and the storm came upon 
the town with lightning-like rapidity. 

CHINA, it is said, is inaugurating a system 
of railways which will give employment at 
home to the class that now seeks it in America. 
Wheat culture is being extended and flour 
mills introduced to make them independent 
of California, and textile factories are already 
successfully working. Mining is now being 
- developed under competent engineers. Ship- 
bublding is being expanded, and a beginning 
is made in agricultural implements. Shoes 
and all kinds of clothing they can make in 
China and supply their California customers 
at round profits. 


THE New York correspondent of the Public 
Ledger of the 18th inst. states that within the 
past twelve hours no fewer than 9,000 immi- 
grants have landed at Castle Garden. Among 
those by the Gellert, from Hamburg, are a 
number of cigar makers from Lubeck, who 
have found employment here at from $13 to 
$14 per week, as against 20 marks at home. 
A numerous party of umbrella makers, by the 
Chateau Lajitte, from Macon and Trevoux, 
near Lyons, are also among the new comers. 
From Bossig come a number of locomotive 
builders. The Italian element is coming to 
be more and more conspicuous. 
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NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Fifth mo. 2. Concord, at Wilmington, Del. 
“a 3. Farmington, Mendon, N. Y. 
Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 
. Abington, Horsham, Pa. 
. Philadelphia, Race st., Phila. 
Nine Partners, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 
. Shrewsbury & Rahway, Shrews- 
bury, N. J. 
. Stanford Creek, N. Y. 
. Salem, West, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
. Easton & Saratoga, Sarat’a, N. Y. 
. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
. Stillwater, Somerset, O. 
. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Coeymans, N. Y. 
. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 
- Blue River, Blue River, Ind. 
. New York Yearly Meeting. 
Canada Half-yearly Meet’g, West 
Lake, Ont. 
. Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
. Southern, Easton, Md. 


CIRCULAR MEETING. 


Fifth month 7th, at Kakiat Meeting-house, 
Rockland county, N. Y., 11 A. M. 


“ec 


FAIRHILL INDULGED MEETING, 


First-day, Fourth mo. 30th, 3 °P.M., at house 
of E. W. Fogg, 2839 N. Eleventh street. 


= 
A religious meeting at the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont and 
Girard avenues, First-day, 30th inst., 3 P.M., 
to which Friends, in an especial manner, are 
invited. 


HAVERFORD CIRCULAR MEETING. 


Arrangements will be made to have one or 
more omnibuses leave the vicinity of Race 
Street Meeting-house on First-day, Fifth mo. 
jth, to attend this meeting, provided those 
proposing to go will leave their names with 
H. T. Child, 634 Race street, timely. The 
round trip fare will be about 50 cents. 


Friends’ Historical Association will meet at 
its new quarters in the room of the Pennsyl- 
vania Peace Society, 813 Arch street, up stairs, 
on Fourth-day evening next, Fifth month 3d, 
at 8 o’clock. J. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


The annual meeting of this organization 
will be held in the Preparative Meeting-room 
at Race street, on Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 28th, 
1882, at 4 P. M. 

The annual report will be read, Directors 
and Officers selected and other business will 
claim attention. 

Contributors and Friends generally are de- 
sired to attend. ABRAM W. HAINES, Pres’t. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 





